THE LAST THIRTY YEARS
day, as he recalls,^ since the last British Force, Henry V's army sailing
for the Agincourt campaign, had made the crossing from Southampton
to Le Havre.3 He was recalled just a month later, to take charge of
measures for the Museum's security, and thereafter, except for visits
to France as a member of the War Graves Commission, served at
home with the Inns of Court O.T.C., at Berkhamsted, spending
about a week each month at the Museum and attending all the
meetings of the Trustees, but otherwise conducting the Museum's
affairs by correspondence. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. R.
Dryhurst, carried the extra load of work and responsibility.3
In all, out of a total staff of 384 (of which the Library accounted
for perhaps half), 137 joined the armed Forces, while 44 were lent
to other Government Departments, such as Intelligence and Censor-
ship, in which a knowledge of foreign languages was needed. Every
man served except those over military age or rejected or a very few
claimed as indispensable; there was one conscientious objector, and
he took work allowed as of national importance. Ten of the fighting
men were killed or died of disease on active service; their names
were carved by Eric Gill under a laurel wreath, not on a tablet, but
in the stone of the building itself, a pilaster under the colonnade by
the main Entrance, and with their names the famous four lines from
the poem "For the Fallen" by the late^Laurence Binyon, himself a
member of the Museum (Print Room) Staff and afterwards Keeper
of Prints and Drawings. Below it on Armistice Day in the following
years the Staff, with readers and visitors, and sometimes also the
Trustees, assembled for the two minutes' silence.
The Roll of Honour of the Librarians of the British Empire, made
by the Library Association, was placed on a wall of the passage
leading to the Reading Room.
In the early stages of the war the Trustees did not close the
Exhibition Galleries or evacuate any objects from Bloomsbury, but
in the first six weeks portions of the basement were converted into
strong rooms and the most precious books and manuscripts, with the
smaller antiquities, were stored there in safes. The nearest bomb
exploded in Bedford Place, about 150 yards off, on I3th October,
1915, and the only damage directly done to the Museum was due
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